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thousand Huguenots were murdered in Paris, and
about a hundred thousand in the provinces. For
seven days the slaughter lasted, and through that
time blood flowed in the streets like rain.

This was the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew.
Having seen it, Sidney must have felt that he had
seen enough of Paris. Had he wished to remain,
however, the fears of his friends and kindred would
have driven him away. On the Qth of September,
almost immediately after the news of the massacre
had reached London, a letter, signed on behalf of
Elizabeth's Privy Council by Burghley and Leices-
ter, was written to Walsingham, thanking him for
the protection he had afforded to the young English-
men in Paris, and desiring him with all speed to
procure passports and safe conduct out of the coun-
try for Philip Sidney and his comrades. That was
done, and before the end of the month the travellers
were on their way to Lorraine, under the care of Dr.
Watson, the Dean, and afterwards Bishop, of Win-
chester.

Sidney paid no second visit to Paris, anda hence-
forward kept clear of France. But his experience of
the "demeanours of the people " during his fifteen
or sixteen weeks' residence among them, somewhat
stranger even than Leicester had anticipated, made
a lasting impression on his character. It quickened
and hardened his Protestantism, and, among other
things, induced him to regard with special aversion
Queen Elizabeth's project for marrying the Duke of
Alen^on, which, necessarily lapsing for a time, was
renewed seven years later.